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FOREWORD 



The most exciting thing about involvement in this project for 
me has been to see the modelling oi writing done by the teachers 
who created the project, through their active participation in writing 
in the classroom, they show' the students that all of them — tea( hers 
and students — arc writers in a community oi w riters. As a writer 
who visits schools often, I welcome this change c*f paradigm. Writers 
write nut lu gel marks, but lo process icaJity (^as John Gardner says 
in The Art of Fiction) and lo communicate. Whether that writing is 
a piivate journal, a personal letter, poem or meditation written 
tor a lamiK celebiaticui. a learning c.xeri ise. a pie( <* w ritnai vvith intent 
io publish, the same principles apply. Writing comes from the heart 
and spirit, not the head and intellect, \oung writers — and all w'riters 
— do best if they are given not only permission to use their hearts 
but an example of — and encouragement from — other writers who 
struggle with the same issues. And, make no misiiike, no matter how 
long we write, some of those issues such as that of confidence, of 
reaching tor a personal voice and of searching for cxccllcnt c — never 
go away. They simply change as we change, providing a lifetime 
‘‘spiral curriculum” for evciy writer. 

Recently, I taught an advanced adult workshop. I arrived to find 
.six pailiiipants. four were adults ranging in age from 21 to 45; the 
other two were young people, one still in high school and the other 
in junior high schocil. I was somewhat surprisctl, l)i carried on as 
planned. When we introduced ourselves the youngest of the two 

vouihs said. ‘Hi, I'm I'm fourteen years old and I've 

been writing for six years. I siartccl in Ciradc 5." 4'his young writer 
^pt ni the weekend parlit ipaling when indicated and when the 
curriculum was not relevant, working hard at writing. Clearly, there 
was nothing unusual for this person lo be among writers, and in 
focus, attentiveness and attitude, I saw someone who ailed not like 
a sirn'oivped Ibnrtrrn-year-old. but as a writer ol six years* 
experience. Many of us envied that head start, wished we could 
go back 20 or 30 years to start our careei's again with that clear 
understanding of our writing agendas. 

1 his project shows us that any student can have that undci'stand- 
ing. And w ho knows — mayl)C some of you teachers reailing it will 
tlii.ilK naeivc liie same permissmii — to il<tre fo I'xpn'ss your hie 
through writing. 



Gandas Jane Dorsey 
Kditor 
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INTRODUCTION 



On my desk is a binder filled with my writing. It’s an essential 
part of my self-expression. When 1 write I have an assured voice that 
takes strong stands that 1 would rarely articulate. I (an probe niy 
intellectual, emoticmal and physical responses to issues going on 
around me 

Writing can lead me to understanding; it has helped me grieve, 
nd put words to the pain and loss l’v(‘ sidtered. Vw written in 
response to another author’s writing. Writing is one way I maintain 
balance. It billows me to step bac k and plat e things in perspective. 

I’ve always written in my classroom when my students write. 
They commented that I was forever stroking things tint, starting new 
pages and spending time staring oil into space. I told them what 1 
was doing and let ihem read some ol what I d written. This sharing 
created a shift in the atmosphere of oie classroom. My nervousness 
abt)in sht'wing what 1 wrote was met with supportKe comments Irom 
the students. When I took in their writing assignments 1 found myself 
looking forw'ard to hearing the voice of each writer. I realized we 
were all engaged in the same task: struggling to find the language 
to e.xprcss something important to eai h ol us and looking for sup- 
port, help and encouragcMiient as we worked. When 1 incorporated 
the writing process into my l.anguage Arts class the concept ol writers 
in a community of writers really took hold. 

This teacher’s resource guide has been written in conjunt lion 
with the Student Exp '^ess ions anthology, but can be used as a reso jrce 
on its ow n. I'he mai.i focus of the handbook is to discuss the w i ,ting 
jiroccss and the way 1 have used it in my classroom. I 's narracive 
is a distillation of the difl'crent approaches I have tried with dilfereut 
groups, 'fhe other members of the committee who developed the 
Student Expressions anthology shared their insights as well. I he ideas 
are applicable to any Language Arts classroom. 

One thing is certain, Northland teachers are involved with 
students who :omc to their classes with a great variety ot abilities 
in the usage ot Knglish. It is our challenge to give them the oppor- 
tunities to develop their language skills in all live strands ol the 
I.angiiage Arts ( urrii uluni. This book attempts to tackle the problem 
on tw«i Ironts. first l)v providing literary selections culled Irom their 
peers around the division; second by examining how the writing 
process might be used within the classroom to generate language 
usage, creaiivitv and response. I believe using the writing process 
moves us nearer n> the world ol nur students, allowing us to be party 
(n iheir V irws ol w hat is imj>oriarii, what i** ( rilu al. and what f<tni*s 
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shape their lives. It is a powerful and revealing process that reshapes 
the traditional order and structure of the classroom. It demands risk 
from both the students and the teacher. Successfully tapping into each 
child’s creativity can make your teaching year both vital and 
refreshing. 

The selections in ihe Student Expres:^ions antholc,gy are the results 
of positive writing experiences in Northland Junior High Language 
Arts classrooms. Lach story was selected to prompt discussion, to 
provide a thematic focus for other literature, and to provoke your 
students to write on the ideas brought forw'ard in the srle« tton. The 
Student Expressions stories and this resource guide will help vc'u to 
consider the following ideas. 

1. Our students come front rich cultures. VVe need to recog- 
nize and place value on the experiei,ce and knowledge our 
students bring with them in^o the classroom. 

2. We must bring the importance of each student's world into 
the learning situation. 

3. When we allow students to ‘’cut loose'' with writing we 
have to expect the unexpected. When allowing students to 
write about w'hat is important to them we need to respect 
their choices. 

This book will discuss the advantages of using techniques, 
strategies and concepts that make up an integred part of the Junior 
High Language Arts Curriculum: language and learning connected 
to the child's own world. 

While di\'ided into five categories, the writing process is a means 
of encouraging creativity as well as focus. This rarciv occurs in a 
linear manner. Each student will tackle the process uniquely. 

1 he writing process has been the moral effective leaching strat- 
egy that I have ever used. My classroom environment is more 
pleasant, providing me with a much better understanding of the stu- 
dents I teach. The writing I receive is viral and alive. I’m alw'ays 
surprised by the honest, clear, unhindered voices of students embarked 
upon writing experiences that involve some part of their lives. 
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STARTING OUT 
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At the beginning of each year I develop the environment I want 
ill the classroom by doing the following: 

1. I organize the classroom so that prominent space is set 
aside to display student-produced writing. 

2. I discuss the types of writing that occur within the 
Language Arts classroom, then 1 introduce the writing 
process and explain how it will be used for the entire year. 

3. I give each student a file folder which will contain all 
of that student’s writing activities for the year. 

4. I make writing a part of each one of my Language Arts 
classes; particularly at the beginning of the year. 



There are a number of ways to set up a classroom to make it 
conducive to writing. In my classroom I set asid“ the back wall as 
“THE WRITER’S WALL”. I utilize a large colourful sign to identify 
and emphasize the importance of this space in the room. 

On a side wall I place a poster of the five major components 
of the Writing Process. Over the blackboard at the front of the room 
I place the banner: “WRITING IS FOR P:VERYONE”. I want 
students to he constantly influenced by and reminded of the 
importance : . d value of the writing experience. 
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THE CLASSROOM 
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WRITING 



1( is not iitrcssarily mir tliat Junior Hit^^h siuclents dislike writing, 
but there is often resistance when it is first introduced. Tliis is why 
I make writing a part of each class at the l)eginning of tlie year. If 
a student’s experiences with writing have been largely negative 
(correcting a plethora of grammatical and spelling erroi's, the assign- 
ments highly structured and involving little of the world the student 
knows) the child’s resistance to writing may be verv high, 

James Britten suggests there arc three types of writing: 

1. Poetic — e rafted language in literary genres. 

2, Expressive — language ot the self in a comfortable milieu 
(diaries, letters, poems (‘it,). 

Transactional — language that gets the job done. 

Most writing done in schools is transaaicuial. It involves the 
restating of ideas and information learned in classes, from lectures, 
texts, and encyclopedias. The writing is specific and the outcome 
IS usuidly very important to the success of the student. Most evalua- 
tions use transact it)iKil langoiage; one- or two-sentence answers to 
specific questions, 1 his can lead to stressful situations particularlv 
when a student’s confidence in Knglisli is low. 

I he wrumg process locuses on expressive writing. This is cen- 
tral to both the written and oral content of the course, Thv w riting 
begins with students writing for no one other than themselves. It 
grows outward to writing that can be shared in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust. I his requires a need to c hange the psychologieid setting 
nl the classroom to relieve some of the stresses, idlow ing the students 
to become comfortable with tlie act of writing. 

'This is not to suggest that transactional writing is tiot 
important within the context of a Language Arts classroom; but in 
a situation whetr teachers ask questions to which w'c already know the 
answers, we create a situation that is rare in the “real” world and 
we deny students the* ojiporiunitv' to use tlicMr own language and their 
own experiences. 
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DEVELOPING THE WRITING PROCESS 



The key to developing this program in your classroom is to locus 
on the process involved. It’s important to remember that everyone 
lomes to writing ciilTerently. This program recognizes that, and is 
flexible enough to let writers involve themselves in the writing process 
in ways most Miiialile to (Mch ol them. 

I place a poster on a side wall ot my classroom which identifies 
the five stages of the writing process and suggests the sense ol flow 
between the stages. It looks a bit like this: 



1»KI. WRi riNCi 

DRAFriNfJ 

RKA'ISINC; 

KIMTINC; 

l>UBLlblIING 
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'Ihe arrow pointed at both ends suggests that new' ideas in 
content and form lan enter the writing process at any stage. Ideas 
are (ontinually percolating through the entire piece and can send 
a writer right back to drafting with a new itlea to explore. 

To give a sense of how much time is spent on each part of the 
writing process I use the following set of figures with my classes. 
Professional w'riters spend: 

• 10%-20% of their time on pre-writing activities 

• 5%-10% of their time on first drafts 

• 707r -857f of their time on revisions, 

for any piece of writing published. Not each writer works this way 
of (anirse, but these statistics help students become more willing to 
*<nciul time thinking out what they want to vvrite, and make revisions 
aC they vc‘ completed that lirst dralt. 
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GETTING THE STUDENTS STARTED 



FILE FOLDERS 

I hand out file folders at the beginning of each year. I explain 
the function of the file folder to each class, and have students store 
them in a class file in the filing cabinet, I have a few rules concern- 
ing these files, developed through trial and error over the years: 

THE WRITING FILE IS ALWAYS LEFT IN THE CLASSROOM 

Individual pieces of v/riting may be taken home for further work 
but the file folder is the storage area for all works in progress during 
the year. 

This method helps prevent students from losing their writing 
assignments during the year, and gets the work off of rny desk where 
it could get buried tor months. Students who finish other assignments 
then have writing on which they can work readily available in the 
( lassroom 

THE WRITING FILE IS CONFIDENTIAL 

Kach student is responsible to ensure sensitive writing remains 
in ihc file iolder, in the filing cabinet. Very sensitive writing should 
be kept at home, or in a safe j)lace 

ALL WRITING IS VALID 

Writing in progress should be stored in the file folder. I'his means 
that those pieces that just don’t work at the drafting stage should 
be kept lor luture exploration. An incomplete draft shouldn’t be 
thrown out. 

1 here are two problems to contend w ith here: correction fluid 
and crumpled up paper. Correction fluid is banned by most teachers 
in their classrooms for a variety of reasons, including the fact that 
not all correction fluids are water ba.scd. This fluid is often a safely 
net for starting writers, but I allow it to be used only in the final 
steps of the editing stage, where a simple error can be corrected to 
save recopying the whole page. I never allow correction fluid during 
th(^ drafting stage. 

The crumpling of paper is more problematic. As the class 
becomes more used to pre writing and drafting exercises the students 
should do lt‘ss paper crutnpling th.m at the beginning of the vear. 
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THE FIVE STAGES OF 
THE WRITING PROCESS 



1. PRE-WRITING 

Musi siudcnls scan lu have a tear oi ilie blank page. I’here- 
loie, a greai deal of nme and attention needs to be paid to this first 
stage, 

Students, especially those who are used to specifically defined 
v\ riling assigivnenls, are unprepared to choose \Nhat to write about 
themselves. When a student howls, “I don’t know what to write!”, 
it usually means, “I don t know how to begin” 

Because most students are hesitant to simply sit down and w'rite, 
the first series ol collected dralis may be very limited. The first thing 
I assure all students is that they do not write about ANYTH INC*; 
thev write about what thev know, what is vital and important to them. 
Getting words on paper is my prioritv, so I use lh(‘ follow ing strategies 
lu get them started: 

• The Ideas List 

Students make up a list of 20 things they feel they could write 
about. While the class does this on foolscap I wTite 20 things I can 
wiiie about on the blackboard. 

Example: 

1. \bli(‘yViall loll rn aments 

2. Bus Trips 

3. Mv First Summer in Desmarais 

4. Teaching at Mistassiniy 

5. Sing-A-Long Tape Machines 

6. At the Beach 

7. King of the Ditch 

8. Winter Blues 

9. Changing Diapers 

10. Wakes 

11. Changing a Eire 

12. Fabulous '60s 

13. Real Rock Music 

14. My First Car 

15. Hot Lunch 

16. Friendship 

17. Califuniia 

18. School “Cliques” 

19. Jokes 

20. Cruising the Halls bv a Vice-Principal 
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i ask studfiKs to hfip me, and entourag(“ them to borrow Irotii m\ 
list as well as classmates’ lists. I tell them these ideas should be placed 
at the beginning of their file lolder and should be added to con^ 
tinuuu.sly ihroughoiii the vear. 

1 wander around the room to help make students’ ideas more 
spi‘< itu . F(»r cXiiMipje, nuMibe?’ o| l)(i\s umkiIK {.>ui liufuing down 
as one ol iheii ideas. I suggest that there ^:re at least tliree di lie rent 
so>rifs, pro!)ably more, based on what they hunted lor. Thev can 
de\eiop even more stories if they describe spec ilu hunting n ips. 

I generally allow a half hour for this. I don't worrv about each 
student having exactly 20 ideas listed. The breakthrough has already 
been achieved. 'I'lu'v’w demonstrated to themselves that thev DO 
ha\e things to write about. 

Then I ask the class to select one idea from their lists and write 
about it for the next class. I try to make this a homework assigri- 
nient but leave enough class time to allov\ jill students to gel some- 
thing on pape I loi the tiext day. I'he only requirement for ihij writing 
is that it allows the reader to understand the writer's ide;iy'experieiue. 
I here is no olhcT length rc'quiremetii . 'riiis is important. I tell them 
1 will select one topic I had listed on the blackboard, write abemt 
it, and read my draft to the c lass at the beginning c)f the next pericul. 

The following is the first draft of a stor\- I started from the list. 

I was listening to some student's music in the hall the 
other day at school. 'I'he kid was excited, this was the nc‘W 
Metallica or some such. I'he band sounded lik<‘ an ampli- 
tie d murder, and on the ghetto blaster it drewe mv crankv 
spirit to distrac tion. 

“V)U call that music.^", I hov\led, pointing at the boom 
bo.\ rattling to the beat on lhc‘ floor. “Turn it off, NOW!" 

1 he h()\ look ghettcj iilaster and ta[)e and headed out- 
side where a group of appreciative friends gathered 'round 
to listen. I shuddered. “'I’hey eall THAT music I asktxl 
aiintlu 1 (hade 8Vi. I don’t think hc‘ heard me. His e\c‘s 
wrre a little distant and he kept muttering something that 
may have l^een the lyrics under his breath. Sometliing about 
the end ot the world, but he seemed relaxed about it. 

I stomped back into the ofiice to get sotne clislan(e 
l.n-twcrn me and that infernal racket. I made a commciu 
to th(“ sec relar\' that “rock music’ in ourclav at least had 
mclndy and words \ou could understand. I'he .sccielar\ 
nodded her ague hit ii(. I wi-ni min iu\ eiHice' humming .i 
little dittv that was popular whem 1 was a l(’e nag<’r. It was 




that wdl thought out tune by the Castaways, a one-hit band 
Iroin 19bb, 

“Liar, liar, pants on fire 

Your nose is longer than a telephone wire!” 

Yes, those were the days when songs didn't make any 
s(‘nve ai .ill. Bui when I wa> 14 it had a beat, I eoukl dance 
U) it and it had a melody hook that made the song damn 
near unlorgi ltable. It would wander around your brain long 
after your mind begged you to turn it oil. 

We didn’t have ghetto blasters back in 1966 wlien I 
was 14. Cassette tape recorders weie just coming out onto 
ilie nurket. ^bu couki bu\ LPs or 45s. LPs had 10-12 songs 
on them and ran about five dollars. 45s were a buck each 
and contained a song heard on the radio and a flip side 
song which no one ever listened to. We used record players 
then, rhere were stereos then but must people had good 
old mono plavers. My parents had bouglit theirs in the 
1930s anti it had one neat feature. 45s would play over and 
over without shutting oft. I could listen to the same song 
10 or 12 limes without having to get up off the couch. I 
loved it, but mv mother would usually say something like: 
“^bu cidl that music:* I’ve heard that same song twelve 
times now. Turn it oil, NOW!” 

“But I was just getting into it Mom. CPinon, e\erv* 
one listens to this song all the time, it’s good.” 

R / this point Mom W'as looking at me with a glazed 
far away look, muttering what sounded like the Ivrii s. 
riicv’ie Luimng to take me away, 
ha! ha! he’ he! ho! ho' 

4b the funny farm, where life is 
beautiful all the lime 

Yes, Napoleon XIV could sure drive ’em crazy. 

This particular song was done to a 4/4 drumbeat and 
nutliing else. 4’hc ellecl would render us catatonic, espccialJv 
after 20 or 30 consecutive playings. 1 loved it. My parents 
bought me my owm record player so that I could listen to 
it in my room; upstairs, with the door closed. 

Nl\ mother t «>n‘^iantl\’ r^'mplained about my tasli’ in 
nuisii . the way the band members looked. 4’hey have long 
hair, tficv look like girls, don’t they ever bathe:* (How she 
iigured all this out from listening to the record perplexed 
me. but ii n'*v(T stopped h«T. ) Slie said music in her d.i\ 
had melodv. Ivrirs that made sense. (I>ow blow. Mother.) 



I told her that the songs were written for us, not her. 
I was quite indignant too. I told her if she really iisiened 
i4) the songs (Napoleon XI'v exeepted) she would see how' 
good they were. I played her my Byrds songs, my Rolling 
Stones songs and my Herman’s Hermits songs. Then I 
made a fatal error. I played her Rubber Soul by the Beatles. 
She liked it. She would play it in the daytime when I wasn't 
liome. She told her friends about it. Soon it got around that 
Gibbs inoih( r LIKED the Beatles. Cod was I embarrassed. 



At the beginning of the next class I read my story to them 
before i collect their writing. 1 confess Lm usuallv a bit nervous. 
With this example 1 chose something I thought might connect with 
the (lass as the audience and I was careful to make myself the 
speaker in the piece. 

Fben I collect thedr pieces. I'hat evening I read each one a^d 
comment on something I like in the writing: an idea, a statement, 
an observation, a nifty piece of language usage — anything, 
i welcome each student to my class and sign it. I don’t mark ihe 
piece in any other way. I want to change the psychological environ- 
ment within tny classroom. I want the students to feel comlortable 
with me readiiig their writing. I want to deic.onstrate the courtesv 
they must show each other when woiking together on wpting projects. 
I always feel vulnerable when I read my piece in class. Remember- 
ing this makes it easier* to respond with care to all the writing mv 
classes give me. 

• d imed Sustained Writing 

I do this most olten at the beginning of the year, d'he in.struc- 
lions art* simple: each person, me included, writes for five minuses 
non-stop. There is no topic, we wTite about whatever comes to mind. 
If needed, students can repeat a wore’ over and over until something 
rlst' pops into their heads. 1 his is iion-tlireatening writing intended 
to get students to write every day; reduce their fear of the blank 
page and loosen words from the students’ natural hesitation. 

The students will complain of tired hands after about three 
minutes. Some students will balk a» repeating words. Others do not 
need to do this exm ise routinely to locus on writing. Each class 
devotes different amamnti of time to this particular ex(U(ise. 
depending on the need. 

Again I share my writing with the class. My problems with 
(oherrnre. grammar and svnoix allow students to write without 
wortying bet a use Tve demotist rated the ex[>ecialions of the exercise 
to ihcin. 



The whatevei comes to mind approach encourages students who 
stop writing w'hen thev can’t Imd the right word. It can even break 
the correction fluid habu, because mistakes arc acknowledged as a 
natural part ot the exercise. 

• Using r.a.ft.s. 

Once the students have developed writing strategies to get them 
started I introduie a process to focus each piece of writing before 
they begin the draft. It's c alled a r.a.i.t.s. and it s attributed to Dic k 
Addler. I’ve found it a consistenilv succ essful exerc ise to iillow a writer 
to have a clear goal in mind as he begins a piece ot wiiiing. 

A r.a.i.t.s. looks like this' 
r = role of the speaker 
a = audience the piece is intended for 
f = form the writing will take 
t ^ tense of the piece, past or present 
s = strong verb used to show the intent of the w'riting 
1 begin by referring back to the piece of writing I d read to the 
class after making up the ideas list. I ask who they thought the speaker 
of the piece was. and who I had written the* j)ic*ce tor. I c*xj)lain r.a.f t.s. 
to die students, brainstorming lists as I go along: 

• Role of the speaker 

rhe* writer decides who is narrating the story. 1 he spcakei could 
be the writer, a faniilv member. tc*enagc*r, elder, someone new 
to the community. . . you get the picture. A large list ot poten- 
tial speakers in the student’s file or up on the wall in the class- 
room can lead to a lot more variety in the student s writing. 

• Audience 

The writer dec ides who the receiver of the message intended 
in the writing will be. This could be anyone on the list you’ve 
developed lor potential speakers. 1 he audience may be as smiill 
or as large as the writer wishes. The role of the audience is 
among the most important decisions the writer will make 
about a piece of writing, d he choice of audience can influence 
the tone oi the piece, the style of language used by the speaker, 
.iiid the details and objec lives of the w riling. 1 hink ol the diilcr- 
t'lices in the oral language used by students when talking among 
friends versus when talking to the principal. Children often have 
a greater need for a real audience than adults w'ho have lc*arned 
to write for readers in general. 

• Form 

The write*!* decides ihc^ genre of writing the piece will becoiiu*. 
A list of writing genres on a wall in the classroom or in the siu- 
denTs writing flic* can lend oven more variety to the c linic os in 



ihc writing siuclents aitemp)i. Some lorms include: poems, nar- 
ratives. expositions. lettei-s, essays, notes, editorials, monologues, 
scripts, tall tale<. riddles, .advertisements, diarv entries. . . . 

• Tense 

I he piece is usuallv written in the present or the past tense. 

II the student derides this ahead ol'time he may he able to get 
l>riier control ovc r tense usage* It will then allow him t<w.‘\pcrt- 
meni between the lenses intent ion allv. This might require a class 
lesson on tense and tense usage* .it some point during the year 

• Strong Verb 

Dirc'i is the writing. I his w riting could: inform, expose, enler- 
lam, j)rediit, reileci, simplily. explore, analvze. hvpoihesize, 
reileci, reminisce, persuade, sell, jirtAide. assi.st oi imeiisitv. 
dept'uding on what the* vvriter wants the piece to sound like. 

Getting students to make a r.a.l.i.s. before they begin writing 
will give ihc*m more assmaiue as ihev attempt the first draft of the* 
v\ ritiiig. 

Mv r.a.fi.s. for this teacher's guide looked like this: 
r = long winded Language Arts teacher 
a = other Language Arts teachers 
f = a teacher's guide explaining the writing process 
t = present tense 
s = inform, involve, revitalize 

CJne wav to praeiice making r.a. ft. s. is to have vour class make 
one lor a |>i((.e ot vs riling m the StudtrU hyprt'wum'^ bo»)k »)i' an 
anthology you use in the classroom. This will give them a chance 
to dec icle how published writet's might have organized and planned 
their writing, and let them reiilize “re;il writers * gc^ through the same 
kind oi process It's also an effective way of tying in literature 
and student writing. 

I he* other ic'achers who worked tt) devc*lop the Stiuicnl Exprcssiuns 
anthologv were asked Iji di'^c iiss the technic|Ut*s and exerci.se.s that 
Imve been mo.si succc'sslul m getting ihc*ir students to start writing. 

Douglas Russ. <i ti'acher at Athabasca Delta Sc hoc^l in Fort 
( hipewA'an askc*d his student's to dis( uvs thc‘ir views on writing .ind 
to answer thc*se cjuc'siions 
How do vnu write^ 

\Muu kcTps vou going when vou arc writing.^ 

IIere*s what two of his siudc'nls said: 

■'Students just write. Some students write abiuai what 
thev dunk div Iv.cJki i.s living to get at. Oliicis ju.si gi i 
an idea and write until their thoughts about the lo[)it run 
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‘'Writing happens when a studen ^fortable with 

a set of thoughts or an idea. Writing on for as long 
as the idea lasts for the student.’' 

Neil Kowal, teacher at Elizabeth Settlement School writes; 

Sj)ontaneous writing is a result, in many instances ot 
a creative mind which may have been ini used with a word 
pic ture whic h results in writing that is direc ted to a specific 
topic. I often w ill mention a single word or several related 
words ivgarding »i season, spec ial day (Halloween, Kasicu, 
or Thanksgiving, etc.) or a local event (Snow Carnival. 
Rodeo. Hockev Tournament or any other sporting event) 
Students may write a poem, paragraph or a short story bv 
e.xpanding on o if word or a grouji of words. Rough drafts 
are shared with students, handed in, discussed and final 
(1 rails are written. These pieces are displayed. Illustrations 
are aiwa\s accejiiecJ. 

feathers an extrai ' a much higher levc’l ol c’xjires- 
si(jii in writU'n oral work rt tht-y arc aware of the in- 
terests of their suiiienis. 

One good introdne tion m writing is an oral exercise- 
m whic h students are asked to s]h ak 10 to 20 seconds on 
a gcmeral topic as given by the teacher or cTissmaies {like 
fashion, teen music, hockev, horses, movies, etc.). At the 
conclusion of this exeic ise tlie siudenis are asked to write 
alxun anv one of the oral presentations. 

Oraiorv/public speaking skills are easily developed and 
as nine passes oral presentations may be increased up to 
one minute with no written preparatituv 



2. DRAFTING: 

'fhe best definition Eve heard ot tor dratimg is placing a nswn 
m paper. This is the first attempt to explore the idea the student has 
c hosen to write about. This will be done in the child's own language. 
Mc-dved and Ibrbe suggest: 

“that language, and the social uses of it* which the 
students bring to school with them, are the only ones 
they have. We have no choice but to work wdth thein. 

— |>g. 42; Thf ('Airrmte for Learran^ 
When students are given the opporlLmiiy to use their own 
language, ihev have an effective means of describing their world. As 
teac hcT'i, we need to watch our ethnocentric bias toward the tvpc of 
l.mgiMgc' W(- rxprt I In used When gelling >lu(knis to write drafts 



the teacher needs to be sensitive enough to listen stories, not lo 
stones. 

Here’s an example from a grade eight student. The class was 
given a choice of assignments: something from the ideas list or what 
they had done the night before (which happened to be Halloween). 
1 his connected with Albert Badger, who had not placed much in 
his file folder lo that point. 

Halloween Night 

Un Halloween night I stayed home and gave out the 
( andy. It was kind ol boring and hardly anyone dressed up. 

Most of the kids just came to try and get candv. I didn’t 
give them any because they didn’t dress up. 

I gave candy out until 8:00 then Brain came and picked 
me up with his van there was me Brain, Dwayne, Dendrick, 
and hirics. They told me get some eggs for myself because 
they each had a dozen eggs lo. 

We went idl over then we seen Dale, Dean Dallas and 
Mike. We slowed down aJid opened the side door and throw 
at them one ol the guvs hit Dale on the l)uti. I throw' my 
eggs Irom the back door. 

Then we went for a cruse then as we passing Armind 
ih(*y throw eggs at us. So we turned around and chased 
them. We went right beside them and they opened tlie doors 
and nailed them pretty good. Then we passed them and 
I told Brian to slow' down and then I opened the back door 
and throw at their windshield. I must have thrown about 
7 eggs. 

Brain sepld on it while going around a cruve w almost 
tiped. Then he wasn’t looking where he w’as going and wc 
almost hit a fire hidreni went into the ditch and got stuck 
wr all got out and pushed him out. rhan me Dwayne and 
Kirics walked home we didn’t want to ride with him again. 

'I’his is a detailed, exciting narrative if the teacher doesn’t let 
the grammatical and spelling errors get in the way. (lei! that to the 
spelling checker in the computer I’m using.) Allierl had something 
to tell us, and that vision was placed on paper. His lively tale of the 
mayhem Hallow'ecn Night creates in Wabasca is clearly drawn. I bet 
his Mom had a fit when she read this. 

I liked the sense of fun Alben had, and the enthusiasm shown 
in the writing. It held my interest. I knew that with help, Albert could 
sort out most of the minor mistakes made in getting down this vision 
while he remembered it all. 







Terry Durnnian, teacher at Clarence Jaycox School in Loon 



students possess an inner voice that was created by a wealth 
oi experiences, positive and negative. I may not understand 
them sociaJlv' or culturally, but they re nevertheless legili” 
mate. I trv to listen and be positive to their ideas, teelings, 



selves. Sell’clisclosure, especially in the selLconscious 
teenage vears is a big risk. I respect this. Writing from the 
inner voice can be an expression oi joy and of pain. Botli 
are equalK accepted as iiuneat'. parts ot an individual. 

What I stress is honesty in their writing, honesty with 
themselves. 

As a leaeher I trv to stimulate, prompt and trigger the 
individual inner voice ot my students fur an honest expres- 
sion of themselves. It is a lot easier lor students to repeat 
vshat happened on a television program the night betore. 

But I want to hear their voices, not someone clse’s. 

With rioyd (a student in my class whose writing is 
featured in the Student Expressions anthology'), there is an 
inner voice struggling with the physical language m cxj)re>> 
and articulate Itself. He has feelings and experiences he 
wants to share but has problems translating them into 
words. Knowing this student 1 can see the risks he took 
in his writing. I respect and appreciate his selt-dlsdosure. 

Once students realize vou honestly desire to hear how thev 
feel and what tliey think, they slowly start opening up more 
and more in their writing; being honest with themselves 
and you. As the students started sharing, I found mysell 
doing likewise. 1 took risks, sharing my wTiting with them. 

They returned respect. We both grew through the writing 
pro( ess." 

Terry's discussion leads to one possible consequence ot the 
writing process. When children find someone with the abilitv to show 
empathy and respect for what thev write, thev may choose to share 
with you the serious problems they are going through. These can 
range from loss and grieving to abuse, depression and suicidal Icclings 
or bcliaviours. 



Lake discusses the need to pay attention to the inner vui es of student 



writers: 



Inner Voices 

Writing and the teaching of the writing process is a 
continuous and constant tuvee ol :^elt-expicssiun. M\ 



opinions, dreams and fears. For this is a trust. They are 
communicating their inner voices with me, a part ol them- 





Always remember the legal responsibilities you have for the 
needs of your students. H a student writes something which con- 
(•'^rns you, don’t panic. Report it immediately to your principal. If 
you led competent to do so, discuss the issue with the child. If not, 
at least acknowledge that you’ve received and understood the message. 

Recently a student talked to me about some ol the prof)Iems 
he was going through, I sltared some writing 1 had done after an 
accident that had occurred near my honie. After our conversation 
the student took st(‘ps to resoKe tht* problem. I his poem arrivt'd thi 
next day 

Who Cares About Life? 

It you’re having problems . . . who cares.-^ 

II you’re feeling down . . . who cares.^ 

If you’re being abused . . . who cares.'’ 

It things ilon’t go yuiir way . . . who 

Well to tt‘ll you the truth . . I tare! 

Lite is dumb, you say. 

I. lie is hard, so you have to p^iy 
Idle is drugs, you get high. 

Lite is boo«^e, you liritik your r\c. 

Life is tough, can't take it anv more. 

^'ou pull the trigger, ^oii settle the score. 

But wait . . . talk to me . . don’t gi\t‘ upon lil(‘ 

Clive it a dianix* because 
Life i,in t>e paradise. 

— Dwayiu (Cardinal 

Sharing wilting, accepting the importance of what the student 
has ro say, is vital to the writing process and the leaihei’s role as 
a till ST worthy, em pa the tic human bidng. 

(Xotf. If you're not mhsfied there are services within your community to 
ndcquxitdy cope with the problem, ask your ptincipal to call Alberta Social 
Services or Alberta Mnital Health in your region through the "'Govermnent 
R I TE \umber" — Dud V' and ask for Zenith 22ST> ) 



3. REVISING 

Revision is the personal act of rewriting. I’his involves discus- 
sions on content and form. Therefore revision int orponites all aspec ts 
ol the writing pmeess. Lor elarity’s sake we will separate revision 
and editing hv looking at changt‘s in < onient through revision, and 
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changes in form through editing. This allows us to look at content 
I oniVrences, a powerful method to encourage a waiter to revise. 

Patti Publicover who teaches at Little Buffalo School explains 
her approach to revision and tells how she helped Jason Laboucan 
revise “I'he Big Sununer Vacation”. 

One of the key stages of the writing process is revision. 

I’his is a delicate stage because as teachers we are asked 
to “judge student eonient as well as lorm. What students 
see as acceptable content may be at odds with what we kiu>w 
they arc capable of producing. Conlcrences between student 
anil teacher need to be as eonstmetive and frank as possible. 

When I discuss students’ work with them I make sure 
to mention what I like about the piece, then mention what 
I think are the weak points and what I think can be done 
to improve the writing. I put lorward as suggestions 

and then leave the student to do the revisions. 

In the case of Jason’s story, “The Big Summer Vaca- 
tion”, I felt only minor changes in form and content were 
uccessarv to polish the story. I suggested an edit to lix up 
punctuation and paragraphing and then we’d take it from 
there. Since Jason hadn’t seen the piece of writing in over 
a year ^it had been completed for another l.nglish teacher s 
(Durse), he dec ided to add more details to his original story. 
What resulted was a different, more sophisticated version. 

WV then sat down at a computer with both dralts and came 
up with the final version, a combination ot the two eailici 
ones. "1 his final draft appears in Stuci£i\t Exprcssious , 

Because I emered Jason's writing process at the mid- 
point, our initial conference was quite lengthy. We discussed 
liow he came lo wriu- W\^ story (a vivid childhood tuemory). 
and I explained why I enjoyed reading it. What I particu- 
larlv liked about “The Big Summer Vacation” was the jux- 
taposition of the traditional way of life (riding in a horse 
drawn wagon, hunting, trapping and camiiing) witli tht‘ 
evidence of the modern world (the tipped grader, the truck 
ride home). I was also amused by Jason s dry, matter-ol- 
lai t humour; sonu-thing ol which he was compleuly 
unawaie. 

A.s Jason and I continued to work on his writing; revis- 
ing, t'ditmg, and completing his I'mal dratt, we spent liin*” 
iliM ussing the whole concept of writing. He told me he did 
most of his writing at home, at the kitchen table. He would 
think of what to write and then concentrate on getting 




it down on paper. His ideas come from television, books 
and personal experiences. He wrote “The Big Summer 
\a(a(ion quickly becaus*., he remembered it clearly and 
it was an enjoyable experience. Writing the story for others 
was the only motivation he needed, 

So often we ask students to write about things tliey’ve 
never experienced or are of no interest to them. I’hese 
assignments have no meaning for them, By having an open 
dialogue with our students throughout the writing process 
we can understand what motivates them (o write, and help 
them along the way. 

These discussions are conferences between writer and reader 
about a piece of writing. They can occur in the classroom, in the 
halls, during the lunch hour, even by telephone in the evenings. 
Writers conferences become more spontaneous as the year progresses, 
but it s important to set the expected tone at the beginning of the 
year. Tom Romano indicates the difficulty in sharing writing when 
he writes: 

to share those true feelings with (others is a 
prv)lound act of faith and trust — a willingness to become 
vulnerable,” 

Clearing the Hay: Working with Teenage Writers. 

The writing conference is the forum for sharing this writing, 
to one other person, to a group or to the whole class. Conferences 
need to be set up wath care: the purpose of the conference should 
be clearly defined and the expectations of students clearly laid out, 

• Peer Conferencing 

Students generally can be counted on to be very' sensitiv'c to each 
other s writing. My job is to direct them to help the vvrilcr by listen- 
ing for stories, rather than to stories. If all the preparatory w'ork is 
done, the psychological setting of the classroom will lend emphasis 
to a supportive and helpful discussion of the students’ writing bv 
other students. 

lb start I ask the students to choose a draft they feel comfortable 
about sharing, several weeks after the writing assignments have 
begun, hath student ,hen finds a partner. P I have an odd number 
of students I become a partner as well, so I have a piece of writing 
ready just in ease. I ask the students to read the draft they’ve seler ted 
to their partners. Some students feel very scIf-( oriscious about tliis 
so I will allow silent reading too, but I point out that writing can 
he very compelling when read by the writer. 

On a separate piece of paper I ask each reader to respond to 
the writing with a sentence which tries to descril)c the intention of 



the writing, a comment on a part of the draft they really like, and 
one question which might help clarify some aspect of the draft. I ask 
the reader to sign the piece of paper and return it to the author to 
be placed with the draft in the writing file. I want students to take 
responsibility for what they write. . .ALWAYS. 

Later, perhaps the next day, I ask all students if they wished 
to revise their drafts based on the comments made by their partner. 
Often they don’t, but given time these conferences can spark new 
ideas that end up in the writing. 

As the year progresses these conterenees be conic more spon- 
taneous than planned. I wander around the room listening to the 
conversations writers are having about writing, I listen for ideas 
students arc exploring and add my encouragement and support to 
the quality of the writing. I c an add my concerns ai^out voice, cohesion 
and unity in an ongoing discussion with each writer. I his helps them 
to delve into the ideas they’re trying to curnmumcate and helps thmi 
sliape the language, explore, experiment and continue to striv’c 
towards good writing. 

I ask students what ihev think a I el low writer should look for 
to improve the quality of drafts. They often refer to a huge poster 
on tlie wall in rnv elassnjoni which asks “What is Good Writing:^ . 
Lve taken this from Kirby and Liner’s book Insick Out, page 91: 

What Is Good Writing? 

1. Good writing has voice — it is honest. 

2 Good writing moves — it builds w ith v'ariety, it chases, 
twists and turns. 

5. Good writing has a sense c^l humour — it doesn t lake 
itself too seriously. 

4. Good writing is inventive — it says something new (or 
something old in a new wa>), 

S Good w riting is informative — it has something to say; 
each writer has his own area of authority. 

6. Good writing has a sense of audience — it is aware 
of the reader’s needs. 

7. Good writing uses detail — but not too much detail. 

o, Good writing uses words that nch in image i) 

and associations, strong in rhythm and repetition, filled 
with word play. 

0 Good writing Icuiks good on the page — it is designed 
to appeal to the reader, 

10. Good writing demonstrates control of conventions — 
grammar, spelling, construe tion, and word usage. 



rhese criteria are very useful. They allow writers to make judge- 
ments based on expectations of good writing. They allow for critical 
ctnmnents to be made by myself or classmates which the writer 
understands are to improve the quality of the writing. These criteria 
include reasons for revising content and editing for proper word 
usage. The key to good writing is that the writer is aware of the 
reader’s needs. 

Conferences can acquire some interesting characteristics as stu- 
dents recognize the expertise of their classmates. Students not al- 
ways included in the general discussions in class find classmates 
approaching them for help with word usage. In return Fve seen these 
students ask others about their experiences so tliey can get a better 
handle on an idea thevTe exploring. The conferencing proc( ss can 
('volvc inu) a year long discussion of writing by a c ommunity of writers 
who have lor a short time each day dropped the traditional 
teat her/stiident relationship within the classroom. Thcr more confi- 
dent your writers become with the act of writing, the more involved 
these conferences become. Romano suggests that: 

Confcrcmc-s arc so immediately human, and jirovide: 

— helpful facial expressions 

— eyes that show interest 

— a human voice repeating the writer’s words, asking 
genuine questions based on those words. ’ 

— Clear in the Way: Workinii with Writers 

Conferences help the teacher know more about the learner. 

I hey ar(‘ an excellent way to become aw<iie ol the intereMs of the* 
.>tudems as \(‘ii Kov\al suggests earlier. 



4. EDITING 

\oi all t ontereiu e.s ured be on v'onU’m. Fll refer to re\ision. 
whi« h examines form and conventions as editing. Taking Kirby and 
Liner’s tiiuria again, 1 ask each writer 

a ) Does the piece of writing the student’s editing tak<' care of 
the reader's needs.-* 
h) Does it use sufficient cleiaiF 

c ) .Are the words ric h and powerful w ith strong imag<*rvi* Does 
the writer llinch when describing events that ma\ be uin om- 
tollable.-^ 

(1) Mow does the draft look on the page!^ 
ej Is this the !)( St toi mat for the (heme of the piec e.^ For exam- 
ple, a pic'ce of prose may work 'ictter as a poem, 
tj Are illustrations necessarx' to fdiu-* the* piece' 
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Has the author control over conventions so that the clarity 
of the writing is not affected? 

h) Is ihc writer comfortable with the word usage, or is there 
more |>re( ise language available to improve understanding!^ 

These (|uestions are given to students for pieces they select to 
edit with the intention of publishing them as not all writing placed 
in the writing file needs to be taken to this stage. 

Sometimes these drafts are edited in (onierences with classmates 
or mvself. Sometimes they find a computer, rewrite the piece and 
run the results through the spelling checker (I warn them to not 
pay aiicntion to corrections of proper notin'^.) I introduce the 
lUss tu a handbook of Knglish. One that I use for Junior High stu- 
dents is ealled The Nebon Canada Young Writer's Handbook by Allan 
A. Glaiihorn and Wiiia F. Spicer. One hundred and thirty-six pages 
long including the index, this book is divided alphabetically into all 
the pertinent conventions of Faiglish necessary for good writing. Its 
compact size makes it far less formidable to use than other hand- 
books, A writing handbook such as this is particularly useful when 
a group of people is working with a writer tackling pn^blems with 
pimau.iilun, verb tense and grammatical usage. 

I encourage students and try to make them comlortable with 
u>mg a handbook of Knglish. If through conferences 1 \e discovered 
a commonlv repeated grammatical mistake, I will run a quick lesson 
lor ever\'one. It s always more etlective to teach grammar to help 
^tudents improve a piece of writing important to them. Most speakers 
of English cannot identify to any great degree all the parts of speech, 
punctuation, and word usage they’ve been taught, fjrammar 
dehu red m isolation to writing is soon forgotten. II sliuleiits know 
where to look lt)i help when problems are identified by ihc group 
ot the teacher, thev find and choose the conventions necessary' to make 
the writing as clear as possible. 

When Albert discovered that I was interested in using his 
nar rative ‘ Halloween Night” he askei! fur a conference to help edit 
ihe pieir. H»- diuJi'i wish to change much in terms of content. He 
was satisfied he'd dest ribed the scene fairly well. What Albert cared 
aljout v\as tliat the wr iung wa^ ‘’Q.K,'’ — that ihcrc ^^^.■u•n't tun nuiiw 
spelling and grammatical errors. We went through it (juicklv and 
i ciiin. Up W ilii l Ills. 

Halioween Night in VVabasca 
1 .stayed home until eight i/tlotk giving out taiulw I 
was pnMtv l)on'(i 1 h'( ause hanib’ anyone dn’ssed up. 1 didn’t 
give them any r andy unless they had a costume on. 



Then Brian came to pick me up with his van. Along 
with Brian and me, there were Dwayne, Dcndrick and Eric. 

They told me to get some eggs. They iilrcady had a dozen 
each. 

We drove all over Wabasca when we saw' Dale, Dean, 
Dallas and Mike walking on the road. We slowed down, 
opened the side door to the van and threw eggs at them. 

One of the guys hit Dale on the butt. I opened the panel 
doors at the back and threw' mine from there. 

We were cruising when we passed Armand’s truck. 

They threw' eggs at us so we turned the van around and 
chased them. We drove right beside them and when they 
opened their door to throw more eggs we nailed them good. 

Alter we passed them I told Brian to slow down, I opened 
the back door and threw eggs at their windshield. By then 
I’d used up seven eggs. 

Brian stepped on the gas going around a curve, and 
we nearly tipped. Because he wasn t looking w here we were 
going, we hit the ditch, just missing a fire hydrant and got 
stuck. We all helped push the van out, but then Dwayne, 

Eric and I walked home. We didn't want to ride with Brian 
any more. 

— Albert Badger 

Twi) girls and I helped w ith the sentences. Albert fixed the spell- 
ing mistakes after I had underlined them for him. We all agreed that 
Albert had described the incident in enough detail to give the reader 
a clear understanding of the excitement of the evening. 

W hat surprised all of us was how little editing this piece required. 
The w riting was interesting and lively. The short choppy sentences 
eflectively paced the action. 

However, for most writing, revision never ends even after 
it's been published. New ideas can percolate through the writ- 
ing at any time, forcing the writer to revise once again. 

fhe writing process is open ended, so thf constant revision of 
id<*as is both normal and important to the developing skills of the 
writer. 



5. PUBLISHING 

rhis stage of the writing process comes last and is nc;t the goal 
for every piece of writing starterl during the year. In my classroom 
Tve defined publishing as placing writing up on the Writer's Wall, 
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a requirement each term; reading the writing to the class; sending 
it to local papers or Northland School Division publications, and 
placing pieces in a class book published at the end of the year. By 
the end of the first month students are placing work they’ve edited 
on the Writer’s Wall. These are read by other students coming into 
the class at breaks or at lunchtime. There is a constant stream of 
students from other t hisses to the Writer’s Wall and their enthusiasm 
for the writing bolsters the students’ self-confidence. 

'Fhrough the current and future editions of this StuderU Expressions 
publication, students from Northland Schools will have the oppor- 
tunity to become published authors in a Language Arts anthology 
written for their peers. Those using these materials outside Nortliland 
School Division may have access to similar publications, or may wish 
to create their own. 

A burgeoning market is developing for AboriginaJ 'vriicrs. 1 here 
is a strong possibility some of our students could make their living 
as authors. 



ERIC 



EVALUATION 



Ab tlif writing process is a means oi' encouraging creativitv we 
must provide a supportive atmosphere lor this aeati\ ity to flourish, 
hvaluating the writing j^rocess becomes a balance between exju'cl- 
ing and honouring the best efforts o( each student. 

Tve always considered the writing i\k of each student to be a 
major compijnent of each term’s mark, I insist that students plac e 
two [)icHes of their own w riting on the Writer’s Wall. 1 ask that they 
select what they consider to be their two iiest pieces of writing to 
be marked each term. These may not be the piecc‘s on the Writer’s 
Willi. I he students decide how public thev wish eac h piece of writing 
to be. 

I look for the following in each file each term. 

a) Is there a list of ideas to w rite about, and is this list being 
added to as the year progresses? 

b) Is there evidence of pre-writing strategies, drafts and 
revisions for published writing (based on how much of 
the writing process was necessary to finish the piece)? 

c) Are there two new signed pieces of writing on the 
“Writer’s Wall”? 

d) Are there works in progress in the student’s file? 

e) In the pieces chosen for publishing is there evidence of 
editing: correction of grammatical and spelling errors? 

f) Has there been a variety of forms attempted by the 
writer? 

I rissign marks based on the initial strength of each student’s 
w ritmg ability and how much writing lias been attempted. I reward 
the struggling writei's for tlieir attempts rind the ( ompetent writers 
lor their ideas and polish, d’hoj-e that have- little in their files are 
rniiiiuled that effort is the kev to their success. 

I believe that evaluation should recognize the strengths of 
each writer, and encourage risk taking as competence improves. 

I nuke it difficult i’or students to iail and award marks to sour greater 
elforts. The six questions, whit h help determine each mark, can be 
used to explain to students, administrators and parents the ration- 
alr lor the mark 
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THE TEACHER AS WRITER 



All through this discussion I have rclerrt'd to places where model- 
ling writing can help locus the expectations ot your students. Model- 
ling vinir writing lo the class changes the psychologiciil sc“tting within 
the classroom. \’ou’ve ailow(“d yoursell to become vulnerable. Students 
are given a glimpse r)t your human lace. Bec ause writing is rc‘veal- 
ing, other as; ecis ol your humanity, which arc not ahvays shown in 
ih(’ rigours ot the junior High classroom, can now shine through. 

We expect our students to write lor us and we show .sensitivity 
and support for their ellons. Iwerv leac hcu' with vvhoni I vc‘ spoken 
who has shared his or her pei'soniii w riling with students has remarked 
on the coiinesv and sensitiviiv siudtmis have shown to their honest 
eitons. 

Terry Durnnian writes; 

Iniiiiillv I lejei led tlce idea ot sharing my own writing 
in a classroom. \lv writing is personal I hen it occurrc'd 
u> mt‘ I was insecure about doing what I asked my siiulcuiis 
to do; take risks and be lionc'sl 

I used my w riting to help Floyd (and mvselO write 
better. I showed Flovd mv struggle with writing — the 
imperleetions, scribbles, arrows and mistakes. He responded 
positively and respectrully. taking an interest in what I had 
written. As I helped Floyd with his draft, he would look 
back to my writing to .see what I had clone. 

In a community of \\ riter^^. cvenyeme vw ites. I ins sirenglhens 
the importance and viilue writing is given in vour classroom. It also 
bodes well tor the listening, speaking, viewing, and reading skills 
vou're pui'suing with the same students. Courtesy, mutual respect, 
and co-uperatiuii arc h-^id lo achieve. When these ciccur during 
writing classes, they will be easier to attain at other limes. 

WriU^rs in a community of wriU'ty. modelling w riling, sharing works 
in pn)gr(“ss, discussing revisions, editing and publishing worthy piecc^s, 
can c reate suc( essful writing programs in iuiy classroom. The* K‘ac hei*s 
h(‘conic the catalysis to the creative talents of the students. It’s a 
lascinaimg and rewarding tcaihing ^lialegv. 
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